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« Any Ictter for me to-day ?” 

What a white face it was—yet beautiful for all 
that. Beautiful, for all the bright eyes had grown 
dim and lustreless, the cheek lost its carnation, 
the lips their crimson — beautiful, despite the 
| lines care and sorrow—not time—had drawn 
across the white brow shaded by such a wealth 
of waving, sunny brown hair. Care and sorrow, 
we say, yet I might have said it was waiting that 
made pretty, sweet Maggie Austin old, when but 
a score of summers had passed over her inno- 
cent head—waiting. 

“ Any letter for me to-day ?” 

A dash of crimson flushed the white brow, 
dycing lips and cheeks—a sudden gleam came 
into the dim eyes—weeping made them dim— 
what a trembling there was of the slight form, 
what a wavering, as if between hope and de- 
spair, of the rich voice !: 

The old postmaster took down a bunch of 
letters from “ Box A,” and looked them over 
slowly. He always did wheh Maggie asked for 
letters, although he knew well enough—sym- 
pathetic old man that he was—that there was 
none for her, and that “no ” must be the answer, 
let him defer it as long as he could. Hadn’t she 
come regularly every day, rain or shine, for the 
last six months, with that same question upon 
her lips, that question to which a negative reply 
was always given. 

‘Any letter for me to-day ?” 

Poor Maggie Austin! Every one said two 
years before, when gay, dashing Hugh Austin 
led her to the altar, that the young scapegrace 
only courted the girl’s property, and when he 
had obtained that, would not hesitate to chst the 
sweet, trusting wife aside to suit his convenience. 

Hugh Austin was poor—Maggie was an or- 
phan and rich. Hugh embarked in an unsuccess- 
ful speculation and lost all—Maggic said, “ nev- 
er mind, Hugh, we can work.” And she smiled 
just as sweetly as when she said a year previous, 
“Tam yours, Hugh.” 

But poverty was stinging, and the cry of “ gold, 
gold,” came from the far-off mines of California. 
Hugh Austin went. Every one said he meant 
to desert his young wife and baby; that he had 
left them unprovided for, and what would they 
do? Every one said that handsome and winning 
and pleasing as Hugh was, he was a rascal after 
all— every one” said so, and “every one” be- 
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lieved it, except Maggie, who with a noble wo- 
man’s trust, scorned alike the imputation and its 
supposed fabricators. 

Maggie turned away from the low, brown 
post-office. What of it? She had turned away 
hundreds of times with that same look of de- 
spair upon her white face. The passers-by jos- 
tled her—she was weak and faint. Poor Maggie ! 
weak and faint, yet what of it? Who cared ? 


* * * * * 


“ Writing home, eh ?” 

Hugh Austin yawned, wiped the ink from the 
pen upon his black curls, and then replied : 

“Yes.” 

“© To that dear little wife of yours, eh, Hugh ?” 

“Yes again, you inquisitive Charlie.” 

“Inquisitive, am I? Well, [ll earn the cog- 
nomen then. Pray, how many letters have you 
written the charming little lady since you’ve been 
here ?”’ 

A crimson flush crept up over the handsome 
face. 

“T’m ashamed to own it, Charlic, but this is 
the first.” 

“ First !? Charlie Summers brought his hand 
down emphatically. ‘First! why, you're a 
wretch, a most unpardonable wretch, mon cher !” 

“Tf it wasn’t you, I’d strike you for saying 
that,” replied the handsome Hugh Austin. “ But 
I'll tell you how it was; when I arrived here, I 
was 60 busy, and hated letter-writing so bad,I kept 
putting it off day after day, week after weck, until 
I was ashamed to write without sending something 
besides words ;—they wont always pay the baker 
and butcher, you know. Well, so I waited and 
waited,.and all I could do was to run clear my- 
self; board high, and the miserablest luck in 
the world.” 

“And yet at a single stroke you made five 
thousand dollars !” ° 

““T know it—wait, Charlie—I am a wretch—I 
know it! As you say, at a single stroke I made 
five thousand. In one night I lost it all. I was 
going to write to Maggie the very next day. 
Then I was passing a gambling-hell—went in, 
drank, played, lost, and was beggnred! Could I 
write to Maggie then? Dared I write her after 
I had been in California six months, and not 
sond hera cent? So I waited, and kept waiting 
until just now. But when she gets this letter 
she’ll be a hundred dollars richer, poor little 
puss—and then she’ll forgive me for my long si- 
lence, I know she can’t help it.” 

‘‘ She ought not to forgive you, Hugh. 

“No, I know it; but, dear child, she loves me 


| 80 devotedly—and I, well, I believe I worship 
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the very ground she walks on, Charlie. But 


then—but then—” 
3 * * * 


“Mrs. Maccie AvstIn.” 


A California postmark, superscription in Hugh 
Austin’s well known hand. Was it possible? 
The little old postmaster rehd the address over 
and over—there was no mistake, the letter had 
come | 

“Wont she be glad—wont her eyes shine? O, 
it will be worth a hundred dollars to give this to 
her,” said the old postmaster to his wife. 

‘Poor child!” : 

The old lady said “ poor child !” and then took 
up the stitch she had dropped. 

“I’m getting so blind!” she muttered. But 
I shouldn’t wonder if that tear made you s0, 
dear, sympathetic old lady. 

“I don’t see why she don’t come,” said the 
little old postmaster, as the afternoon wore 
away, and the evening came on. “ You take the 
letter over, Hannah—poor thing, maybe she or 
the baby’s ill.” 

“T would, John, but my bread’s just in the 
oven; but Ill mind the office a bit—you run 
over—it aint but a step, John.” 

“Mercy on me, what a woman you are, Han- 
nah! Jfe run over—run with one wooden leg, 
and a bone in the other—O, Hannah!” And 
the little Jame man laughed. 

“Don’t laugh, John, it hurts me somehow. 
I’m worried about the poor young thing. How 
curious she looked out of her eyes yesterday 
afternoon, when she said, ‘are you sure there is 
nothing here for me?” 

“Yes, I mind, Hannah.” 

“ And you know I asked after the baby, and she 
said, ‘not very well, [thank you, but zt will be 
better to-morrow !’”” 

« And what of that, Hannah 2?” 

‘“‘O nothing, only the words and the way scared 
me, and she put her hand over her heart as if it 
hurt her, though I’ve seen her do that dozens of 
times for aught I know.” 

“‘ Poor thing !”’ 

* ¥ * 

Rap, rap, rap. 

The winds were whispering softly among the 
lilacs in front of Maggie Austin’s window. The 
stars were up In the sky, and the moon looked 
down with pale, sad face upon the little lame 
postmaster, a8 hestood at Maggie Austin’s door. 

Rap, rap, rap. 

But there came no answer. 
she’s asleep—” : . 

Ah, but Maggie was asleep! Heaven forgive 


* * 


“Tt can’t be .that 
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her—for those who sleep thus never waken. Life 
had been too weary! O, Maggie, with your 
dead baby clasped upon your breast !—O, Maggie, 
if you had but hoped but one day more ! 

* a * * # 


“‘ Any letter for me to-day ?” 

Hugh Austin asked the question. 

‘(A strange Hand-writing—ha! my own letter, 
and two locks of bright hair! What can it 
mean ?””’ Hugh Austin’s face was very white, as 
he read in the hand-writing of the postmaster: 

“Take back your letter—it came too late ; 
they are both dead! Heaven forgive you; your 
negligence killed them! Here is a lock of your 
wife and baby’s hair. They are buried in one 
grave. Heaven forgive you! 0, if your letter 
had come one day sooner, or if Maggie had bat 
hoped and waited one day more!” 

a Et 


THE NAUTILUS. 


The nautilus possesses the power of descend- 
ing at will to‘the bottom of the sea or rising to 
the surface. It is, therefore, very hard to cap- 
ture; and though the shell itself is not uncom- 
mon, yet the animal inhabiting it had never been 
seen by any naturalist for more than a hundred 
years, until Dr. Bennett caught one in 1829, and 
sent it to Professor Owen, who made it the sub- 
ject of his well kwown monograph. Before he 
wrote it, he went to Paris and saw Cuvier, whom 
he asked if he had ever seen the animal in ques- 
tion. ‘No, sir,” was the reply; ‘I have not 
seen it, and J never shall.” The expression was 
prophetic, for when Owen had finished his mon- 
ograph, and sealed up a copy to send to Cuvier, 
the news arrived that the great anatomist was 
dead. It was on a calm evening in Augast that 
Dr. Bennett descried his nautilus floating on the 
water keel uppermost, and looking like a dead 
tortoise-shell cat. It was in the act of sinking 
when the boat approached, but its shell being 
broken with the boat-hook, its escape was pre- 
vented.—London Journal. 


COLDS. 

When a man begins to cough, as the result of 
a common cold, it is the effort of nature herself 
attempting the cure, which she will effect in her 
own time and more effectually than any man can 
do, if she is let alone and her instincts cherished. 
What are these instincts? She abhors food and 
craves warmth. Hence, the moment a man-is 
satisfied he has taken cold, let him do three things: 
First, eat not an atom; second, go to bed and 
cover up in a warm room; third, drink as much 
cold water as he wants, or as much hot herb tea 
as he can, and in three cases oat of four, he will 
be entirely well in thirty-six hours.—Hall. 


re a ED) BSc 


The only escape from grief is to employment. 
The only resource against it is religion ; yet it is 
neither our policy nor our destiny to escape it al- 
togethor—since it is by grivf that we gather 
strength in heart and soul, as labor endows the 


arms with muscle and manhood.—Simme. 


